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Dozens  of  2012  Computerworld 
Honors  laureates  are  using 
ist.  consumer-oriented  technologies 
in  ways  that  benefit  society. 


Bl  practices  really  pay  off. 


IT  Skills:  Jumping  the  Chasm 


Extreme  Bl 

32  Some  organizations  do 
more  than  generate  reports 
with  business  intelligence 
tools  -  they  use  them  to  spot 
red  flags  and  solve  problems. 


Technolc^for 
the  Greater  Good 


Download  or  request  a  free,  fully  functional,  non-expiring  trial  version  at  InterSystems.com/ldeal3A 


said  they  plan  to  use  BlackBerry  devices  and  sports  a  new  interface  for  IT  managers,  along  thentication  layer  of  the  system. 

9%  said  they  had  chosen  Android.  with  tools  designed  to  prevent  users  from  TherolesoftsrootherstatelTem- 

A  big  reason  why  it’s  so  hard  to  manage  copying  corporate  daU  to  nonapproved  systems.  ployees  in  the  breach  are  also  under 

Android  devices.  Gartner  s^.  is  that  Goo^  Gartner  didn’t  include  3LM  in  its  review  investigation,  according  to  the  Salt 

hasn’t  opened  marry  APIs  to  allow  MDM  vendors  because  it  considers  3LM  an  API  builder,  not  Lake  Tribune.  And  a  contractor  has 

to  connect  their  software  to  the  operating  a  maker  oftrue  MDM  software,  said  Gartner  been  fired  for  providing  unencrypt- 

system.  Google  offers  16  APIs  for  Android  4.0.  analyst  and  report  co-author  Phillip  Redman.  ed  software,  the  newspaper  said, 

whereas  RIM  makes  mote  than  500  APIs  -MaltHamblen  -  jaikumar  viiavAN 
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Brocade  delivers  cloud-optimized  networks  for  today  and  tomorrow. 


BROCADE 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


HP  CEO  Takes  Risk 
By  Helping  Romney 

Meg  Whitman’s  support  of  the  GOP  presidential 
nominee  could  affect  public  perception  of  the 
company  or  even  lead  to  closer  scrutiny  by  the 
government.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


In  a  statement,  an  HP  spokesman  said  that  “Meg 
Whitman's  support  of  Mitt  Romney  is  that  of  a 
private  individual.  HP  has  not  taken  a  position  in 
the  current  presidential  election.” 

While  most  CEOs  don’t  become  active  in  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns,  Michael  Robinson,  executive  vice 
president  of  Levick  Strategic  Communications, 
said  Whitman's  gubernatorial  campaign  created  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  "It’s  not  as  if  her  views  and 
affiliations  aren't  widely  known,"  he  said. 

The  HP  board  acted  with  its  eyes  open  in  hiring 
Whitman,  said  Robinson,  noting  that  board  members 
wanted  a  “high-profile"  CEO  with  “star  power." 

David  Johnson,  CEO  of  Strategic  Vision,  a 
public  relations  and  political  consulting  firm. 


HtN  MEG  WHITMAN  was  appointed  CEO  of 
Hewlett-Packard  last  September,  her  longtime 
friendship  with  Republican  presidential  candi¬ 
date  Mitt  Romney  was  well  known. 

Since  then.  Whitman  has  played  a  public  role 
In  the  Romney  campaign.  In  March,  she  was  listed  as  one  of 


risks  alienating  board  members,  making  political 
enemies  even  mote  of  the  Obama  administration  and  Democrats, 
and  holding  HP  to  even  greater  media  attention  as  the  company 
continues  to  rebuild,”  said  Johnson. 

Silicon  Valley  CEOs  have  at  times  played  visible  roles  in 
politics.  In  late  2008,  Google's  then-CEO,  Eric  Schmidt,  publicly 
supported  Barack  Obama  in  the  presidential  campaign. 


Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

The  cloud  that’s  transforming 
an  industry,  one  fish  at  a  time. 

At  the  University  of  Bari,  a  new  computing  model  is  creating  new  business  modeis.  Using  an  iBM  Smartaoud,”  their 
team  buiit  a  soiution  that  aiiows  locai  fishermen  to  auction  their  catch  white  still  at  sea.  By  creating  more  demand 
for  the  fishermen’s  product,  the  cioud  has  increased  income  by  25%  whiie  reducing  time  to  market  by  70%.  Now 
the  team  is  scaiing  the  soiution  to  create  new  business  modeis  for  the  winemaking  and  transportation  industries. 
What  can  cloud  do  for  your  business?  A  smarter  planet  is  built  on  smarter  software,  systems  and  services. 

Let's  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/cloudsolutions  ^  ^  _  _ _  _ 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


New  BI  Practices 
Yield  Big  PayoEs 

An  insurer  says  ‘new  analytics’  tools 
helped  it  save  $10  million  in  project  costs 
and  reduce  its  ranks  of  outside  contractors 
by  25%.  By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


NUMtlR  OF  COMPANItS  are  reporting  dramatic 
payoffs  from  what  analysts  say  have  been  radical 
changes  in  their  business  intelligence  and  data  atuly- 
sis  practices. 

The  IT  operations  at  health  insurer  CareFirst, 
advertising  firm  The  CementBloc  and  other  enterprises  have 
embraced  wbat  consulting  firm  PricewaterhouseCoopers  calls 
“new  analytics"  —  a  term  that  refers  to  the  practice  of  providing 
business  users  with  access  to  next^generation  BI  reporting  and 
dau  analytics  tools. 


depends  on  centralized  analytics  teams  to  run  BI  reports. 

The  system  is  based  on  CJikTech's  QlikView  analytics  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  the  insurer  installed  as  a  supplement  to  a  CA  project 
management  system.  Church  said  QlikView  helped  CareFirst  save 
$10  million  in  project  costs  and  enabled  it  to  cut  the  number  of 
outside  contractors  it  uses  by  25%  over  two  years. 

At  The  CementBloc,  employees  are  using  newly  installed 
Spotfire  data  analytics  tools  from  Tibco  to  explore  big  and  diverse 
data  sets  at  will  and  find  relationships  between  data  elements 
they  didn't  know  existed,  said  Ira  Haimowitz,  the  firm's  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  intelligence  and  analytics. 

Spotfire's  in-memory  database  technology  and  its  search  and 
data  visualization  capabilities  eliminate  steps  that  were  requited 
with  traditional  BI  technology,  such  as  listing  queries  “by  cus¬ 
tomer  segment,  or  by  geography,  and  [then]  mapping  that  out  to  a 
program,  and  then  generating  queries  and  reports,"  Haimowitz  said. 

The  move  to  new  analytics  tools  is  driven  by  an  explosion  of 
data  that  has  accompanied  the  emergence  of  cloud  computing, 
mobile  computing  and  social  media.  Analysts  also  point  out  that 
there's  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  tools  that  can 
easily  aggregate  and  analyze  large  data  sets. 

The  tools  are  coming  from  traditional  IT  vendors,  such  as 
IBM,  Teradata,  Tibco  and  SAS,  as  well  as  Bl-focused  companies 
like  QlikTech  and  newcomers  like  Birst,  Tableau  and  Splunk. 

The  new  analytics  systems  can  provide  “more  and  more  ways 
to  capture,  move,  scrub  and  analyze  data,"  said  Bill  Abbott, 
a  PwC  principal  specializing  in  applied  analytics.  ♦ 


scrub  and  analyze 


I  capture,  move, 
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FUJITSU  LIFEBOOK 

Tested  for  the  hardest  demands  of  business  life 

It's  all  about  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  that  also  applies  to  your  Tablet  PC. 
With  the  2nd  Cen  Intel*  Core™  vPro™  processor  family,  the  FUilTSU  LIFEBOOK* 
T901  Tablet  PC  delivers  best  performance  in  a  lightweight,  'semi-rugged' 
MIL-STD-810C  tested  convertible  tablet  form  factor.  The  bright  13.3-inch  LED 
backlight  display  is  a  pleasure  to  use.  with  maximum  networking  connectivity 
and  an  optional  modular  bay  battery  allowing  for  all-day  computing.  The 
■LIFEBOOK's  rock-solid  security  suite  make  it  a  perfect  fit  for  today  s  demanding 
business  and  commercial  environments.  So  nothing  can  stop  you  now. 


Accept  no 
boundaries 


Tracey 

Rothenberger 


Dual  roles  in 
both  process  and 
technology  showcase 
this  leader’s  strengths. 

Family:  wife  and  two  beagles. 
Hobbies:  Long-distance  running  and 
high-performance  motorcycle  racing. 
Do  you  plan  to  run  a  full  marathon? 

The  training  time  is  quite  a 
commitment.  I'm  a  Type  A  personality, 
so  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  halfway. 

what  book  are  you  currently 
reading?  Too  Big  to  Know:  Rethinking 
Knowledge  Now  That  the  Facts  Aren't 
the  Facts.  Experts  Are  Everywhere, 
and  the  Smartest  Person  in  the  Room 
Is  the  Room,  by  David  Weinberger. 
What’s  your  biggest  career  goal? 
Probably  to  figure  out  my  next  career 
phase.  The  role  of  CIO  is  changing, 
and  the  role  I'll  have  10  years  from 
now  is  probably  something 
I  can't  conceive  of  today. 


Many  it  leaders  have  moved  between  technology  and  operations,  but  Tracey 
Rothenbeiger's  dual  role  at  Ricoh  Americas  is  still  unique  in  the  world  o/IT 
management.  Rothenberger  last  year  added  chief  process  officer  to  his  existing 
titles  of  senior  vice  president  and  CIO.  "We  were  trying  to  merge  two  multibil- 
lion-dollar  companies  —  IKON  Office  Solutions  and  Ricoh.  When  you  merge  two  large  orga¬ 
nizations,  you  have  so  much  system  and  operations  and  process  interaction,  our  chairman 
saw  a  distinct  need  to  create  a  specific  role  to  come  up  with  our  strategy  so  we'd  have  the 
best  processes  as  we  went  through  this  transition  and  built  the  new  company,"  Rothenberger 
exploins.  Here  he  reflects  on  the  career  that  brought  him  to  his  current  position. 

HOW  did  you  land  the  CPO  position?  I've  led  large  business  transformation  initiatives 
in  the  past  at  IKON,  and  I've  led  large  business  stabilization  efforts  at  both  IKON  and 

Continued  on  page  12 
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GO  DADDY  DNS  ANSWERS  10  BILLION 

QUERIES  DAILY  &  IS  AVAILABLE  OVER  IPV6 


GO  DADDY  MANAGES  25  PETABYTES 

OF  NETWORKED  DATA  STORAGE 


GO  DADDY  NETWORKS  MOVE  75Gbps 

OF  CUSTOMER  DATA  GLOBALLY  EVERY  DAY 

We  take  your  visitors  seriou; 

GO  DADDY  BLOCKS  2.5  MILLION 

ATTACKS  TO  OUR  HOSTED  SERVERS  EVERY  HOUR 

Our  world-class  Security  Operations  Center 
takes  security  seriously,  24/7. 


Serious  about  tech?  So  are  we. 

Call  480.463.8272  to  learn  more  or  visit  tech.godaddy.com 
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Ulfatop 

leader  isn’t 
willing  to 
put  the 
bestandbri^eston 
[an]  initiative,  then  that 
top  leader  doesn’t  see 
the  value  in  the  potential 
success  of  that  initiative. 


Coniinurd  from  page  10 
Ricoh.  So  I  had  a  good 
reputation  for  being  able 

and  see  where  the  orga¬ 
nization  may  need  help 
bringing  to  beat  those  re¬ 
sources  in  a  way  that  was 
very  dynamic  and  very 
cross-^nctional.  Also,  my 
ability  to  put  together  col¬ 
laborative  teams  that  don’t 
report  to  me  is  one  of  the 
skills  they  valued. 

How  docs  the  CPO  role  fit 
witli  your  duties  as  CIO? 

Sometimes  it  doesn't,  but 
oftentimes  it  does.  When 
an  organization  is  going 
through  a  business  and 
process  transformation, 
there's  almost  always  a 
corresponding  systems  im¬ 
plication  and  those  tend  to 
be  expensive.  And  if  you're 
trying  to  create  a  new 
business  solution  or  inno¬ 
vate  in  a  specific  area,  you 
want  to  have  that  strategy 
pretty  well  thought-out 
before  stepping  into  a 
new  system  investment. 
So  I’d  say  25%  to  30%  of 
my  time  is  spent  doing 
work  that  never  touches 
IT.  and  that’s  in  areas 
where  I'm  focused  on 
process  improvement.  But 
when  it  does  transition 
into  needing  a  technol¬ 
ogy.  then  we  have  better 
clarity  and  alignment  on  what  we  need  for  IT.  And 
that’s  where  you  get  the  real  harmony,  because  you’re 
able  to  provide  much  better  clarity  on  what’s  needed, 
you’re  able  to  control  the  scope  of  projects  and  drive 
them  more  quickly,  and  ultimately  they  end  up  being 
less  costly  b«ause  you  have  such  good,  sharp  focus. 


How  do  you  get  all  of  your  work  done?  I  have  a  very 
strong  leadership  team,  and  my  leaders  have  very 
good-alignment  with  my  expectations,  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  corporation,  and  they  have  the  ability  to 
execute.  They  have  a  high  degree  of  empowerment, 
and  that  allows  me  to  play  a  real  strategic  role. 


How  do  you  build  a  good  teain?  You  need  individuals 
who  ate  decisive.  1  don’t  want  leaders  who  are  sitting 
around  trying  to  analyze  things  to  death.  I’d  rather 


have  someone  make  a  decision  and  change  directions 
later  if  they  get  new  information.  I’m  looking  for 
people  who  have  managerial  courage,  who  can  raise 
their  hand  and  disagree.  If  we  have  a  lively  debate 
inside  our  teams  in  the  right  context,  we  ultimately 
get  to  the  best  decisions.  And  I  look  for  people  who 
are  good  coaches,  because  they  have  to  take  this 
message  down  to  the  next  level  so  we  can  get  align¬ 
ment,  because  we’re  talking  about  fairly  large  teams. 

I’v*  heard  you  can  talk  about  “the  power  of  a  multi¬ 

level  approach  to  business  transformation.”  What’s 

that?  There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  executive  sponsor¬ 
ship,  and  that’s  one  level  of  business  transformation. 
But  a  deeper,  more  significant  level  is:  Who  ate  the 
subject-matter  experts  inside  those  leaders’  teams 
who  really  need  to  come  to  the  table  to  take  a  concept 
to  a  Uctical  level?  That’s  where  an  organization 
might  struggle,  and  you  find  the  alignment  or  com¬ 
mitment  isn’t  as  strong  as  you  think.  If  a  top  leader 
isn’t  willing  to  put  the  best  and  brightest  on  a  trans¬ 
formation  initiative,  then  that  top  leader  doesn’t  see 
the  value  in  the  potential  success  of  that  initiative.  So 
when  I  think  of  a  multilevel  approach.  I’m  thinking 
of  not  only  the  top-level  buy-in,  but  [whether  we]  are 
also  getting  the  best  and  brightest  subject-matter 
experts  engaged  at  the  right  level. 

YOU  wrote  In  one  of  your  blogs  that  “IT  people  are 
notorious  control  freaks.”  As  a  leader,  how  do  you 
manage  that  mentality?  When  you  have  leaders  or 
employees  stuck  in  the  old  way,  you  have  to  call  them 
out  cm  it,  and  twist  it  backward  and  ask  what  the 
customer  ultimately  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence.  They’re  not  trying  to  intentionally  circumvent 
IT;  they  have  something  they’re  trying  to  accomplish. 
How  do  we  help  them? 

Do  you  see  any  required  leadership  qualities  that 
are  unique  to  IT  managers?  No.  not  at  the  leadership 
level.  IT  leaders  generally  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  somehow  different  than  other  business  leaders,  but 
I  don’t  see  why.  Everyone  has  domain  expertise,  but 
the  leadership  qualities  are  the  same. 


DO  those  qualities  come  naturally  to  you?  1  have  to 
work  on  all  of  them  all  the  time.  For  me,  the  easiest 
one  is  decisiveness.  I  tend  to  be  a  rapid-response 
person.  I  tend  to  leap  first  and  be  more  agile  in 
changing  that  approach  if  need  be.  The  one  that  I 
always  have  to  work  on  is  the  coaching  one.  I  always 
have  to  remember  to  make  sure  that  I’m  helping 
people  understand  why  I  have  a  particular  opinion 
or  observation,  because  when  they  understand  why 
I’m  trying  to  do  something,  it  helps  to  get  them  more 
brought-in. 

-  Interview  by  Computerworid  contributing  writer 
Mary  K.  Pratt  (niaryltpratt@ueruon.net) 
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OPINION 


Too  often, 
Microsoft  tries 
to  force-fit 
I  innovations  into 
its  Windows 
universe. 


ComputenMorld-cow 
contributing  editor 
and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books, 
including  HOW  Hie 
internet  works 
(Oue.2006). 
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Microsoft  Innovates  But 
Falls  Short  on  Capitalizing 


UICK  QUIZ:  Who  cieveloped  a  smartphone  operating  system  first  — 
I  Apple  or  Microsoft?  Of  the  two,  who  released  a  tablet  first? 

I  In  both  cases,  it  was  Microsoft,  and  the  race  wasn’t  even  close. 
The  Microsoft  Tablet  PC  was  announced  in  2001,  and  tablets  built 


to  its  specifications  were  released  in  aooa,  eight 
years  before  the  iPad  first  appeared.  That  same 
year,  Microsoft  Pocket  PC  aooa  was  developed  for 
smartphones.  (It  later  became  Windows  Mobile, 
and  now  is  Windows  Phone.)  Apple  got  around 
to  building  its  first  smartphone,  the  iPhone,  five 
years  later,  in  aooy. 

Apple  has  long  been  portrayed  as  the  technology 
world's  leading  innovator,  coming  up  with  visionary 
ideas  well  before  anyone  else  and  creating  entire 
product  categories  from  scratch.  Microsoft  has  been 
thought  of  as  an  unimaginative  plodder,  waiting  for 
others  to  devdop  iiuiovations,  and  then  coming  in 
with  brute  force  and  cornering  the  market  with  big 
marketing  budgets  and  smart  business  moves. 

In  fact,  though,  Microsoft  has  been  out  front 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  It’s  not  that  it  can’t  in¬ 
novate.  It's  that  it  doesn’t  do  a  good  job  of  turning 
innovations  into  market-changing  products. 

Take  the  Tablet  PC.  At  the  time,  it  was  certainly 
innovative.  But  Microsoft  never  figured  out  how 
to  make  a  marketable  product  out  of  it,  largely 
because  the  company  thought  about  it  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  computer  in  a  difieient  form  factor  —  essen¬ 
tially  a  tablet-based  Windows  PC.  In  a  press  release 
at  the  time.  Microsoft  described  it  this  way;  “The 
size  of  a  legal  notepad  and  half  the  weight  of  most 
of  today’s  laptop  PCs,  the  Tablet  PC  is  a  full-pow¬ 
ered,  full-featured  PC."  Full-priced,  too.  typically 
costing  $2,000.  It  wasn’t  until  Apple  rethought 
what  a  tablet  should  be  —  less  expensive,  app- 
driven  and  primarily  for  consuming  content  rather 
than  creating  it  —  that  the  ubiet  market  took  off. 


As  for  Pocket  PC/Windows  Mobile,  Microsoft 
made  a  similar  mistake.  Rather  than  consider¬ 
ing  what  the  ideal  smartphone  operating  system 
would  be,  Microsoft  tied  the  features  and  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  phone  to  Windows,  an  operating 
system  not  well  suited  to  a  phone’s  form  factor  and 
features.  Once  again,  Apple  took  a  fresh  lot*  at 
what  a  phone  should  be  ibie  to  do,  and  essentially 
created  the  consumer  smartphone  market. 

There’s  a  common  thread  to  both  of  these 
Microsoft  innovations  that  ended  up  as  failures: 
Microsoft  tried  to  force-fit  them  into  its  Windows 
universe,  rather  than  consider  wdiat  consumers 
would  truly  want  in  them.  That’s  where  Apple 
excels.  It  didn’t  build  the  first  tablet,  the  first 
smartphone  or  the  first  portable  music  player.  But 
it  intuited  what  people  wanted  in  them,  knew 
when  the  market  was  right  for  releasing  them,  and 
then  did  a  superb  job  of  engineering  them. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  Microsoft  never  gets  it 
right,  or  isn’t  capable  of  getting  it  tight.  The  best 
example  of  that  is  the  Kinect,  a  remarkable  mar¬ 
riage  of  motion-sensing  technology  and  intelli¬ 
gence  used  to  control  the  Xbox  360  with  move¬ 
ment,  gestures  and  voice.  It’s  been  a  hit  not  only  in 
the  market,  but  also  among  researchers  at  univer¬ 
sities  and  with  hardware  backers  everywhere. 

Kinect  wasn’t  developed  as  an  adjunct  to 
Windows.  That  freed  Microsoft  to  start  its  devel¬ 
opment  with  a  clean  slate.  Microsoft  needs  to  find 
a  way  to  do  the  same  with  other  products,  or  else 
it  will  remain  an  innovative  company  that  can’t 
capitalize  on  its  irmovations.  ♦ 
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rrSkillsJUMPINGTHE 

CHASM 


The  current  tech  talent  gap  is  just  the 
first  sign  of  a  coming  revolution  in  the  IT 
jobs  market.  Here’s  how  to  secure  your 
footing  now  and  brace  for  what’s  ahead. 

BY  JULIA  KING  AND  TRACY  MAYOR 


All  IT  THE  TECH  INDUSTRY'S  VERSION  of  a  riddle  wrapped  in  a 
mystery  inside  an  enigma:  Businesses  have  job  openings,  but  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  struggling  to  land  jobs  or  move  to  better  ones. 

What  phenomenon  could  knock  the  hallowed  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  off-kilter?  Two  words;  “skills  gap.” 

It  seems  as  though  tales  of  this  alleged  skills  gap  have  become 
especially  common  during  the  past  six  months.  As  the  story  goes, 
employers  are  desperate  to  find  people  with  expertise  in  hot  areas  like 
mobile  app  development,  cloud  computing  and  business  analytics, 
while  employees,  exhausted  from  staff  reductions  and  increased 
workloads,  wonder  what  more  they  must  to  do  to  keep  current. 
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U’s  a  tragic  tale  —  but  not  completely  accurate,  according  to 
some  tech-employment  experts.  The  situation  is  more  nuanced 
than  what  can  be  captured  in  a  headline,  and  both  workers  and 
employers  share  responsibility  for  the  gap,  they  say. 

Most  portentous,  though,  is  that  the  gap,  whatever  its  true  nature, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  yawning  chasm  —  one  that  IT  employees  will 
have  to  cross  sooner  rather  than  later.  Many  hiring  experts,  IT  man¬ 
agers  and  CIOs  believe  that  the  tech  employment  landscape  will  be 
radically  different  five  years  from  now  as  more  and  more  companies 
outsource  IT  operations  to  service  providers,  perhaps  offshore,  or 
move  traditional  IT  jobs  to  other  business  units. 

In  the  face  of  such  rapid  change,  it's  becoming  clear  that  the  one 
skill  every  member  of  the  IT  woikfotce  needs  is  career  management. 

"Everyixxly  is  a  free  agent,  navigating  the  corporate  chaos."  says 
Todd  Weinman,  president  of  The  Weinman  Group,  an  executive 
search  firm  headquartered  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  that  specializes  in 
audit  and  corporate  governaiKe.  In  the  IT  job  market,  he  says,  “the 
people  who  are  faring  a  little  bit  better  are  constantly  cultivating 
their  careers  on  a  variety  of  fronts." 

Tech  employees  log  long  hours,  meaning  they  get  a  lot  of  hands- 
on  experience,  but  they're  not  getting  the  training  and  other  types 
of  eru-ichment  they  need  to  develop  their 
careers.  “In  addition  to  your  50-plu5  hours 
a  week,  you  need  in-depth  coursework  to 
refresh  your  skills,  phis  studying  to  sit  for 
certifications.”  says  Weinman.  At  many 
companies,  employees  used  to  be  able  to 
take  time  for  those  types  of  pursuits  during 
the  workday,  but  not  anymore. 

“Those  who  want  to  stay  relevant 
have  to  work  very  hard"  —  at  work  and 
during  off-hours,  says  Weinman,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  ISACA  Leadership 
Development  Committee.  ISACA  is  an  IT 
professional  association  that,  among  other 
things,  provides  security  certifications. 

The  Current  Gap 

Weinman  is  one  of  several  employment  experts  who  say  they  see 
a  clear  gap  between  the  talent  that  employers  are  seeking  and  the 
talent  that's  available.  "It's  very  difficult  to  find  people  who  have 
deep  skills  in  security  on  mobile  devices,  infrastructure,  network 
security,  advanced  persistent  threats  or  mainframe  skills,"  he 
says.  “People  who  have  those  skills  are  becoming  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  overall  population.” 

Suzanne  Fairlie  is  also  hearing  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  people 
with  ceruin  skills  —  but  she  says  the  gap  involves  a  different  set 
of  skills.  Fairlie.  president  of  ProSearch.  a  nationwide  executive 
search  company  with  a  strong  focus  on  CIO  placement,  took 
a  back-of-the-envelope  survey  of  1 2  CIOs  with  whom  she  has 
worked  recently.  "To  a  person,  everybody  validated  that  there  is 
a  gap,"  she  says.  But  it's  not  necessarily  a  gap  in  deep  technical 
skills;  it  primarily  involves  the  strategic  skills  that  managers  are 
increasingly  demanding  of  everyone  in  their  departments 

The  list  includes  “business  analysis  skills,  relationship  skills, 
understanding  the  value  of  IT  to  the  organization,  navigating 
internal  politics,"  says  Fairlie.  “Those  are  hard  to  come  by,  and 
yet,  they're  so  essential." 

lack  Cullen,  president  of  Modis.  a  global  provider  of  IT  staffing 


services,  concurs.  "In  today's  marketplace,  if  you  have  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  strong  technical  skill  set  and  can  communicate  how 
you'll  provide  ROI,  four  jobs  will  be  waiting  for  you,”  he  says. 

What  amazes,  and  to  some  degree  frustrates,  Ciillen  are  those 
instances  when  clients  choose  not  to  hire  a  job  applicant  because 
they  can't  check  every  box  on  their  wish  lists.  “Were  seeing 
this  huge  pent-up  demand,  and  the  pool  of  labor  isn't  growing. 

And  yet.  what's  perjjlexing  is  just  how  specific  hiring  managers 
still  are,”  he  says.  "They  want  this  skill,  that  particular  work  on 
the  network  side,  certifications,  this  many  years  of  experience. 
Companies  are  not  willing  to  take  a  risk.  Notxxly's  jumping  out 
the  window  to  hire  the  average  employee. " 

Weinman  blames  the  Great  Recession  for  starting  IT  down  the 
path  that  led  to  the  skills  gap.  while  cautioning  that  an  improved 
economy  won't  much  ease  the  crunch  for  many  workers. 

"Companies  are  getting  leaner  and  leaner.  Starting  in  2008, 
they  downsized  and  streamlined,  and  they  haven't  replaced  those 
positions."  he  observes.  “If  you're  the  hiring  director  of  one  of 
these  very  lean  teams,  you  want  only  A+  workers.  In  the  pa.st, 
someone  could  get  away  with  being  a  solid  middle-of-the-road 
employee.  Not  anymore.” 

Charles  Williams  sees  the  situation 
from  both  sides.  As  manager  of  data 
systems  at  Georgia  System  Operations, 
an  electric  utility  in  'fiicker,  Ga.,  he  wants 
and  expects  the  people  who  report  to  him 
(currently  there  are  seven)  to  keep  their 
skills  up  to  date.  At  the  same  time,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  is  challenged  to  keep 
his  own  knowledge  fresh  when  day-to-day 
duties  lake  priority  over  opportunities  to 
investigate  up-and<oming  technologies. 

"In  a  way,  it's  natural  for  a  manager 
to  develop  a  technical  skills  gap.  We’re 
not  able  to  sit  down  and  play  with  things 
the  way  our  employees  might,”  he  says. 
And  that  worries  him.  “I  feel  like  I  need 
to  know  a  lot  about  the  different  job  skills  in  my  department,” 
he  adds.  “I  need  to  understand  at  a  deep  technical  level  what  my 
employees  arc  talking  about.” 

Cutbacks  in  training  and  travel  haven't  helped  Williams  or 
his  employees  in  their  quest  to  stoy  relevant.  “It’s  been  a  mixed 
bag  because  of  the  recession,  but  we’re  starting  to  see  that  turn 
around,”  he  says.  Upper  man;^ment  is  beginning  to  loosen  the 
restrictions  on  training,  especially  in  the  area  of  security. 

The  Looming  IT  Job  Exodus 

Even  as  IT  employees  and  managers  like  Williams  and  his  crew 
begin  to  polish  skills  that  grew  rusty  during  the  recession,  a 

An  increasing  number  of  forward-thinking  CIOs,  employment 
experts  and  analysts  are  convinced  that  the  edrrent  skills  gap 
isn't  just  a  temporary  hiccup.  In  the  long  run,  they  assert,  there 
will  simply  be  fewer  pure  technology  jobs  in  corporate  America. 

As  companies  of  all  sizes  opt  to  tap  service  providers  for 
their  IT  needs,  corporate  IT  departments  are  shrinking  As  the 
number  of  on-premises  hardware  and  software  systems  decreas¬ 
es,  fewer  IT  employees  will  be  needed  for  their  care  and  feeding. 

Continued  on  page  20 


Companies  are  not 
willing  to  take  a  risk. 
Nobody's  jumping  out 
the  window  to  hire  the 
average  employee. 

JACK  CULLEN,  PRESIDENT.  MODIS 
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There's  plenty  to  do  when  starting  a  business.  Too  often,  launching 
a  website  gets  pushed  down  on  the  list.  But,  that's  where  people  are 
looking  for  you  now.  With  iPage,  you  can  have  a  website  live  in 
under  an  hour.  A  FREE  DOMAIN,  along  with  a  choice  of  site-  and 
store-builders  makes  it  quick,  easy  and  affordable. 
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At  Freescile  Semiconductor,  that  change  has  taken  place. 
Software  as  a  service  is  being  used  "in  every  business  function, 
including  IT,"  says  CIO  Tarek  EIHadidi,  “The  infrastructure  is 
outsourced."  IT's  role  now  is  to  "decide  how  we  want  it  done,"  he 
adds.  "We  are  dictating  policies  and  rules  to  service  providers." 

To  do  that  effectively.  EIHadidi  says  he  needs  people  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  Freescale's  business  processes,  not  technical 
protocols.  For  example,  the  value  of  IT  professionals  who  know 
EDI  is  not  so  much  in  their  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
with  EDI,  but  in  their  deep  knowledge  of  liow  transactions  move 
through  the  company  and  where  the  sticking  points  might  be. 

The  same  holds  true  for  other  disciplines,  including  emerg- 
ino  technoloeies  such  as  cloud  comnutine.  'Tm  not  interested  in 


consultant  at  Microsoft  consultancy  Catapult  Systems  in  Houston. 
After  surviving  three  rounds  of  layofik  at  his  first  corporate  IT  job, 
he  resigned  and  took  a  series  of  contract  jobs,  and  that  experience 
convinced  him  that  there  were  more  stable,  and  more  interesting, 
opportunities  for  him  outside  the  oiganization. 

"Unless  you're  the  guy  with  the  in-house  tribal  knowledge  of  the 
company,  everything  else  is  going  to  wind  up  with  a  consultant  or 
contractor. "  says  Montalbano.  He's  currently  working  on  a  long¬ 
term  Windows  7  deployment  at  a  “pretty  good-sized"  international 
company.  "They  don't  have  the  skills  to  do  this  in-house,  he  says. 

Specialist  or  Generalist? 

Like  many  big  companies,  consumer  products  giant  Kimberly- 
Clark  is  combining  what  were  individual  IT  specializations,  such 


I  hiring)  a  cloud  architect,  but  a  pricing  architect  or  a  procure¬ 
ment  architect,”  EIHadidi  says. 

At  Carlsbad,  Calif.-based  United  Orthopedic  Group,  which 
manufactures  orthopedic  braces  and  operates  clinics,  many  of  the 
deeply  technical  aspects  of  IT  have  been  automated  through  virtu¬ 
alization  and  other  new  technolopes. 

infrastructure  that  is  entirely  managed 
from  a  single  console,"  says  CIO  lames 
Clent,  who  presides  over  a  zi-person  IT 
oiganization.  That  means  there's  less 
need  for  multiple  support  technicians. 

When  Clent  needs  a  specialized  techni¬ 
cal  assist,  he  turns  to  service  providers. 

“I  don't  have  staff  for  all  of  those  things 


Bank  of  America  and  Wachovia  Securities. 

In  other  words,  he's  seen  it  all.  And  now, 
he  says,  consukii^  is  the  place  to  be  —  for  a 
certain  type  of  IT  professional,  at  least. 


that,"  Penman  says.  “1  like  to  build  and 
design  and  create  big  systems”  —  as  he  did 
when  he  worked  at  the  big  banks  —  "but 
any  given  company  does  not  put  in  a  new 
portfolio  management  system  every  year. 
If  you're  a  real  hotshot  technology  guy. 


as  firewall  or  intrusion-detection  skills,  into  broader  job  titles. 

The  company  once  had  more  than  300  discrete  job  specifica¬ 
tions  for  IT  roles.  But  now,  “I'm  down  to  about  45,”  says  David 
Richter,  vice  president  of  global  infrastructure  and  operations. 

As  part  of  a  broader  plan  to  redeploy  zsz  in-house  IT  profession¬ 
als,  Kimberly-Clark  employees  are  rotating 
^  through  various  jobs  to  learn  the  skills  they 
need  to  perform  in  new  roles.  “Our  roles 
are  more  generic  than  previously,”  he  says. 

Richter's  goal  is  simple:  “I  need  a 
broader  bench.  1  need  people  who  have  two 
OT  three  areas  of  expertise,”  he  says. 

Cook  Children's  Health  Care  System 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  similarly  de¬ 
emphasizing  individual  technology 


Pursue  trainingand 
certifications  -  on  your  own 
time  and  on  your  own  dime, 
if  necessary. 


Develop  soft  skills  like 


...  or  develop  deep  IT  skills 
and  work  for  an  outsourcer 
or  service  provider. 
Consider  consulting. 


it's  not  going  to  be  all  or  nothing."  he  predicts.  "1  could  see  a  75/25 
split  between  outsourced  and  in-house." 

In  that  scenario,  someone  will  still  need  to  be  on-site  with 
hands-on  knowledge  of  local  software,  networks  and  hardware. 
"You’re  going  to  need  more  of  a  multifaceted  person,  not  so  much 
in-depth  on  any  one  product,  but  knowledgeable  enough  to  help 
or  know  where  to  get  help,"  he  says. 

Urbaniak  knows  that  if  he's  going  to  be  that  guy,  he  needs 
to  stay  current  in  all  the  technologies  his  employer  uses.  “I’m  a 
generalist.  I  need  to  keep  my  skills  up.  It's  just  what  our  industry 
demands."  he  explains. 

Plan  for  Lifelong  Learning 

How  can  IT  workers  traverse  the  current  skills  gap  and  get  to  work 
on  the  new  technologies  employers  say  they  want  now?  Beyond 
that,  how  should  they  prepare  for  the  rapidly  approaching  transfor¬ 
mation  of  corporate  IT? 

First  and  foremost,  tech  managers  and 
employment  experts  assert,  IT  profes- 
sionals  must  never  stop  learning  —  even  / 

though  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  training  / 

they  need  will  he  on  their  own  time  and 
on  their  own  dime. 

“You  can’t  rely  on  a  company  for  your 
growth  and  training  anymore,"  says 
executive  recruiter  Weinman.  “Except  for 
a  tew  enlightened  companies,  if  they’re 
training  you  at  all,  they’re  training  you  for 
what  they  need,  not  necessarily  training 
for  what  you  need  to  develop  your  techni¬ 
cal  skills  over  the  long  run.” 

bano,  who  believes  he’s  been  successful 
in  both  his  corporate  IT  and  consulting 
careers  in  part  because  he’s  willing  to 


Except  for  a  few 
enlightened  companies^ 
if  they're  training  you 
at  aily  they're  training 
you  for  what  they  need, 
not  necessarily  training 
for  what  you  need  to 
develop  your  technical 
skills  over  the  long  run. 


I  have  $2,800  worth  of  hardware  —  a 
server,  two  processors,  a  terabyte  of 
storage,  a  whole  cloud  —  in  my  house.  That’s  hOw  I  learned 
cloud,”  says  Montalbano,  who  also  has  a  string  of  Microsoft 
certifications.  “Nobody  told  me  to  get  my  [Microsoft  Certified  IT 
Professional  credential],  but  that  helped  me  get  a  job,  and  once 
!  got  to  CaUpult,  I  needed  [expertise  in]  virtualization,  so  I  took 
three  weeks  and  took  that  certification  exam." 

In  addition  to  pursuing  training  opportunities,  IT  profession¬ 
als  need  to  determine  where  their  skills  will  fit  best  in  the  future. 

They  should  begin  by  assessing  where  they  ate  in  the  life 
cycles  of  three  types  of  technologies:  emerging,  mainstream  and 
legacy  systems,  says  Scott  Dillon,  executive  vice  president,  CTO 
and  head  of  technology  infrastructure  services  at  Wells  Fargo. 

Dillon’s  organization  offers  employees  "learning  maps"  that 
they  can  use  to  chart  career  paths  and  identify  areas  for  further 
development.  While  the  learning  maps  emphasize  emerging 
technologies,  “mainstream  is  still  our  bread  and  butter  and  the 
place  where  we  devote  most  of  out  training  efforts,"  Dillon  says. 

Of  course,  in  an  industry  that  never  stops  innovating,  main¬ 


stream  is  always  on  its  way  to  legacy.  "The  first  question  I  would 
ask  is.  'Docs  my  current  expertise  have  a  long  sunset  ahead  of 
it?’  ”  says  Penman,  the  ClO-turned-consultant.  "Because  if  you’re 
a  Unix  sysadmin  and  they’re  going  to  need  two  instead  of  10.  you 
need  to  get  to  a  place  where  you’re  part  of  the  growth  rather  than 
part  of  the  containment." 

Penman  says  the  next  questions  should  be,  "Do  1  have  a  strong 
career  track  inside  this  company?  Does  it  treat  its  people  well?  Is 
there  room  for  growth?" 

The  point.  Penman  and  others  say.  is  that  tech  people  must 
choose  —  and  soon  —  whether  to  attach  themselves  to  a 
company  and  an  industry  or  to  a  skill  set. 

Those  who  are  happiest  doing  a  deep  dive  mto  a  spec  ific  technoF 
ogy  should  look  at  those  businesses  with  tlie  most  demand  for 
such  capabilities:  consultancies,  outsourcers  and  service  providers. 
While  the  idea  of  moving  to  that  end  of  the  IT  market  may  cause 
some  IT  purists  to  feel  queasy,  there’s  no  shame  in  pursuing  a 
career  in  what  Montalbano  calls  “the  other  side  of  the  cloud.  ” 

Penman  agrees.  “A  lot  of  top  talent  is 
moving  to  service  providers."  he  says-  "If 
you  want  to  be  deep  in  virtualization, 
work  for  a  supreme  cloud  provider  like 
'  Amazon  or  Backspace.  ” 

IT  pros  who  want  to  be  part  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  or  industry  must  improve  t  heir 
business  acumen  so  they're  able  to  explain 
and  demoastrate  how  they  contribute  to  the 
bottom  line.  "Hiring  managers  are  looking 
for  good  thinking  skills,  good  analytical 
skills,  and  good  nerworidng  and  relationship 
skills,"  says  executive  search  expert  Fairlie. 

That’s  why  Jason  Rolader.  an  adminis¬ 
trator  at  the  Georgia  Insurance  Guaranty 
Association,  decided  to  study  computer 

computer  scieiKe  when  he  entered  Georgia 
State  University  in  2000.  "I  almost  went 
PRESIDENT.  into  computer  science,  but  GS  seemed 

I  GROUP  to  speak  more  to  me,”  he  says.  "It’s  more 

focused  on  applying  tech  to  business  in 
new  and  different  ways." 

Even  so,  he  recalls  "the  handwriting  was  already  on  the  wall" 
when  he  graduated  in  2005  —  tech  companies  were  outsourcing 
and  offehoring.  “I  didn’t  want  to  get  caught  up  in  that.  I  said,  ’What 
can  I  do  to  differentiate  myself?’  ’’  says  Rolader,  who’s  now  30. 

He  decided  to  pursue  an  MBA,  graduating  in  May  of  2009.  "It 
was  a  great  experience.  1  learned  about  business  on  a  whole  dif¬ 
ferent  level,  and  the  hiring  managers  seem  to  like  that  combina¬ 
tion.  I’m  a  generalist  —  I’m  tech-sawy,  but  I  have  the  knowledge 
on  the  business  side  too,”  he  says. 

Now,  however,  Rolader  worries  that  his  tech  skills  aren’t 
completely  up  to  date,  so  he’s  pursuing  PMP  and  VMware  VCP5 
certifications.  "I  hope  that  will  help  keep  me  relevant,"  he  says, 
while  acknowledging  that  he’ll  probably  never  be  done  pivoting 
between  refreshes  of  his  business  and  tech  skills. 

“Looking  way  into  the  future,  I  don’t  know  that  it’s  going  to 
end,”  he  muses.  "It  may  calm  down  for  a  few  years,  but  then 
some  other  disruptive  technology  will  come  along.  You  just 
always  have  to  keep  changing.”  ♦ 
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Virtualize, 

the  plug-and-play  way. 

With  numerous  hardware,  software  and  networking  options 
to  choose  from,  virtualization  can  be  a  really  complex  process. 
The  new  IBM  BladeCenter®  Foundation  for  Cloud  with  Intel® 
Xeon®  processors  changes  all  that,  dramatically. 

It’s  a  workload-ready  platform  with  built-in  management, 
so  it's  quick  to  deploy  and  easy  to  manage.  Also,  the  system 
integrates  seamlessly  with  your  existing  infrastructure.  So  you, 
can  get  started  at  once,  without  wasting  precious  resources. 

In  addition,  you  have  the  option  to  transition  to  the  cloud  on 
your  terms,  not  on  your  vendor’s.  For  improved  business  agility 
and  reduced  IT  costs,  look  to  the  IBM  BladeCenter  Foundation 
for  Cloud, 


Take  10  minutes  to  see  for  yourself. 

See  how  the  IBM  BladeCenter  Foundation  for  Cloud  makes  things 
easy  for  you.  Visit  ibm.com/systems/foundation 


Powerful. 

Intelligent. 


CenturyLink's  colocation,  managed  hosting  and  cloud 
services  offer  tailored  solutions  that  promote  innovation. 

If  it's  autonomy  from  IT  headaches  and  hassles  that  you're  pursuing  for  vour  company,  then  CenturyLint 
the  enterprise  technology  partner  you  need.  We  are  honest  and  fair  and  totally  committed  to  helnmc 
you  drive  long-term  growth  Through  oui  recent  acquisition  of  Savvis.  we  ve  f;;rlher  solidifitcd  tj ■  '  i 

to  providing  tailored  solutmn.s  that  enahle  g’obal  innovation  acmss  v'-n  pr-,-.nn-,,,r.  ■  ; 
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cities  that  ship  supplies.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  known  as  SMS  for  Life. 

“The  idea  was  to  take  that  infor¬ 
mation  centrally  and  look  at  inven¬ 
tory  levels  overall  so  we  could  do  a 
better  job  of  forecasting  st'ock-outs," 
says  James. 

Initial  resuks  of  a  pilot  test  at  20 
sites  across  Tanaania  were  daunting; 
More  than  25%  of  remote  facili- 
tfes  were  totally  out  of  stock  on  all 
medications. 

“The  good  news  is  that  once 
we  had  that  data,  we  could  reduce 
stock-outs  to  less  than  1%  in  a  very 
short  time,”  James  says.  “That  led  to  a 
rollout  across  Tanaania,  then  through 
Kenya,  and  we're  now  in  the  planning 
stages  for  Cameroon  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Congo,"  he  adds.  Over  the 
past  decade.  Novartis  has  provided 
more  than  500  million  malaria  treat¬ 
ments  for  adults  and  children. 

Developed  by  an  IT  team  at 
Novartis,  the  SMS  system  comprises 
an  SMS  management  tool  and  a 
Web-based  reporting  tool.  The  SMS 
app  stores  a  single  registered  mobile 
phone  number  for  one  healthcare 
worker  at  each  facility.  Once  a  week, 
the  system  automatically  sends  a 
text  message  to  each  of  these  phone 
numbers  asking  for  the  current  stock 


of  medicines  at  their  facility.  Stock 
data  is  then  returned  using  a  short 
r  at  no  cost  to  the  healthcare  worker, 
re  of  those  unique  programs  and  one  of  our 


Necessity  Drives  innovation 

Usability  and  affordability  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  these 


Master  Both  Sides  of  IT 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


your  sights  set  on  becoming  CIO?  Maybe  launching  a  startup?  Bigger 
opportunities  demand  mastering  both  sides  of  IT.  You  need  soft  skills  to 
and  hard-core  technology  skills  to  stay  innovative. 
Master  of  Science  in  Information  Technology  program  with 
ty,  rigorous  curriculum,  and  online  flexibility  enables  you  to 
further  your  education . . .  even  on  your  busy  schedule. 


Find  out  more  today:  GradIT.Kaplan.edu  or  877.473.1014  (ToU  Free) 
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the  Inner  Circle. 

The  Computerworld  Inner  Circle  Research  Panel  was  established  as  a  way 
for  members  of  fhe  IT  community  to  share  information  and  gain  insight  into 
various  technology  topics,  including  new  initiatives  and  top  issues  faced  by 
IT  professionals  and  executives. 

Inner  Circle  panel  members  get  exclusive  access  to  results  of  the  surveys 
on  the  panel  site  at:  www.computerworldinnercircle.com,  and  are  eligible  for 
some  nice  cash  and  prize  giveaways  for  their  participation.  We  look  forward  to 
—'hearingyourinpdll". 

Join  for  Free! 

To  register  as  a  panel  member,  visit  www.computerworld.com/haic 


IT  TRENDS 


dut  H  vrouU  operate  on  very  low-end  cellphones. 

"Before  CMU,  the  application  was  running  on  higher- 
end  phones,"  Kara  explains.  "What  we  were  really  trying 
to  do  with  the  expansion  is  to  target  the  most  aflbrdaUe 
phones  out  there,  so  as  to  perform  research  pilots  that 

reflect  more  realistic  cost  conditioos.  We  were  looking 
for  the  lowest  common  denominator,"  he  says. 

Specifically,  Kam  and  his  team  were  targeting  Java 
Micro  edman  (JaME)  phones,  which  are  significantly 

cheaper  than  high-end  smartphones.  Technical  barriers 

included  optimizing  the  application  for  use  on  low-re¬ 
source  devices  with  limited  memory  and  oiganizing  the 
English-language  learning  content,  including  graphics 

and  voiceover  files,  on  the  phone's  storage  system  so  that 

file  Input  and  output  remained  efficient. 

There  were  cultural  challenges  as  well.  The  earliest 

game  designs  weren't  imuitive  to  children  in  rural  India. 

"This  forced  us  to  take  a  step  back  and  study  28 
of  their  traditional  village  games  and  contempo¬ 
rary  Western  video  games,"  Kam  says.  The  analysis 
provided  the  team  with  a  set  of  guidelines  on  how  to 
design  educational  games  for  non-Westemers. 

MILLEE  team  member  Ashton  Thomas,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  CMU  in  May  aon,  developed  a  game  called 
Word  Catch,  in  which  a  player  is  presented  with  an 
En^ish  word  and  four  images,  one  of  vvfaich  corresponds 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "You  had  to  stop  a  ball 
over  the  correct  image,  and  the  speed  of  the  ball  would 
change.  As  the  words  got  harder,  the  speed  of  the  ball 
got  faster,"  he  recalls. 

Thomas,  who  has  since  launched  a  fitness  software 
company  called  Acrinta,  recalls  that  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  for  his  MILLEE  team  was  that  it  was  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed,  with  some  members  in  India  and 
others  at  CMU's  campus  in  Pittsburgh. 

"The  time  zone  difference,  the  physical  distance  and 
the  communicatioo  barriers  were  all  challenges,"  he  says. 
"The  students  in  India  would  help  maintain  the  code 
base  and  do  some  development  They  would  also  take  the 
phones  and  install  the  games  and  go  to  the  learners  to 
get  foedback  and  relay  all  of  that  information  back  to  us." 

As  Thomas  sees  it  one  key  to  the  value  of  the  MILLEE 
project  is  that  “it's  a  game,  and  as  the  students  are 
playing,  they're  having  fun."  But  he  points  out  that  the 
students  are  also  learning,  "and  that  is  creating  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  could  lead  to  serious  social  change"  —  an 
observatioo  confirmed  in  a  recent  report  from  the  British 
Council,  which  estimates  that  the  salary  gap  between 
professionals  with  and  without  English  skills  in  some 
developing  countries  is  as  high  as  20%  to  30%. 


Enabling  a  Livtiihood 

Improving  the  economic  prospects  of  villagers  in  India 
is  the  goal  of  MkroCraam,  a  project  that  taps  mobile 
and  Internet  technologies  to  enable  urban  profession¬ 
als  to  find,  select  and  pttivide  microciedit  to  under¬ 
privileged  borrowers  in  rural  India. 

MicroGraam  codbunder  Sekhar  Sarukkai  notes  that 
the  concept  ofmicrofinance  isn't  new.  But  as  he  and  co¬ 


bunder  Rangan  Varadan  saw  it.  it  could  bd  improved. 

"A  few  years  ago,  Rangan  went  back  to  India  to  rtm 

the  banking  and  finance  practice  for  Infbsys,  and  he  saw 
that  mkrofinance  was  a  great  model,  but  borrowers  were 
struggling."  he  recalls.  "They  had  to  start  repaying  the 
next  month  after  they  borrowed  the  money,"  he  explains. 

But  it  could  take  sev«al  months  before  a  newly  launched 

venture  paid  enough  to  begin  repaying  the  original  loan. 

The  two  men  decided  to  apply  the  principles  of 
venture  capital  to  the  microfinance  market.  Rather 
than  having  borrowers  start  to  pay  back  their  loans 
immediately,  lenders  would  begin  to  receive  payments 
—  plus  an  agreed-upon  amount  of  interest  —  when  the 
new  venture  became  more  solvent. 

The  model  required  transparency  between  lender 
and  borrower,  whkh  MicroGraam  addressed  by 
developing  a  marketplace  platform  using  open-source 
technology,  including  integration  with  online  payment 
gateways.  A  key  feature  of  the  system  is  that  micro¬ 
fund  transfer  costs  are  less  than  0.5%,  compared  to  the 
industry-sundard  5%. 

"Complete  transparency  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ways  technolo^  can  help  these  low-cost  transac¬ 
tions.  But  you  need  to  do  it  in  a  very  low-cost  matmer," 
Sarukkai  notes.  "Open  source  helps  a  lot.  This  is,a  fully 
open-source  application." 

MicroGraam  lenders  can  search  through  a  database 
that  includes  descriptions  of  borrowers,  photographs, 
and  information  abwt  the  purpose  of  and  terms 
of  the  loan.  Lenders  also  receive  updates  about  the 
progress  of  the  businesses  they  fund.  In  addition,  the 
system  provides  scheduled  reminders  to  MicroGraam's 
nongovernmental  organization  (NGO)  partners  that 
administer  the  loans  on  the  company's  behalf. 

"MicroGraam  doesn't  have  any  field  offices,  so  vre  go 
to  select  NGOs  who  ate  already  working  in  villages  and 
partner  with  them  so  we  don't  have  any  overhead  on 
our  end."  explains  Sarukkai.  “It's  the  NGOs  that  go  and 
collect  the  money,  so  it's  very  imporunt  for  us  to  have 
visibility  into  that." 

What  has  become  equally  important  is  providing 
transparency  to  the  borrowers.  This  is  dorve  via  SMS 
technology. 

"Borrmvers  are  very  interested  in  visibility  into  their 
progress,  and  almost  all  of  these  people  have  phones, 
because  they  are  very  low  cost,"  he  explains. 

In  the  past  two  years,  MicrtrGraam  has  facilitated 
836  loans  totaling  about  $230,000.  The  repayment  rate 
is  98%.  A  woman  in  the  province  of  Tirkhy  in  India, 
who  borrowed  1,500  rupees  (about  $50)  to  buy  a  mixer 
to  grind  flour,  is  typkal  of  MicroGraam's  borrowers, 
who  are  mostly  women. 

“She  started  making  batter  and  selling  the  batter  to 
others  in  the  shim,"  Sarukkai  says.  “You  could  think  it's 
not  a  big  deal,  but  by  selling  batter  she  was  able  to  share 
in  profits.  It  took  her  a  year  and  a  half,  but  now  she  gets 
mrae  than  i.ooo  rupees  a  month  from  selling  batter." 

“It's  amazing  how  $100  can  change  lives  so 
substantially."  • 
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rris  Shifting 
BIRole 


yean  aio,  he  qukUy  lonMd  tint 
some  docton  had  aheady  flfiiied 
mt  hoei  they  wanted  to  use  hi.  Case 

in  point:  One  emergency  department  physician  was  accessing  data 
to  create  dashboards  to  predict,  based  on  past  trends,  the  types  o( 
nyuries  and  medical  conditions  that  patients  were  most  likely  to  seek 
treatment  for  at  certain  times  of  day. 

Some  techies  might  feel  the  need  to  defend  their  turf  in  such 


provider.  The  system,  which  uses  the  WebFocus  BI  platform  from 
Information  Builders,  can  determine  whether  customers  open 
emails  sent  by  the  vineyard,  whether  they  buy  wine  in  response 
to  an  email  or  a  telemarketer’s  call,  whether  they  make  purchases 
via  the  company’s  website,  whether  they  visit  the  winery  for  tast¬ 
ings  and  tours.  and  whether  they  prefer  ted  or  white  wine. 

Wood  says  he’s  not  so  much  interested  in  seeing,  for  example, 
the  number  of  people  who  buy  via  the  website  or  who  prefer  red 
wines.  It’s  important  to  know  such  details,  he  says,  but  the  teal 
value  that  comes  from  all  of  that  information  is  understanding 
what  certain  groups  of  people  are  likely  to  do. 

Right  now,  he’s  looking  for  patterns  among  customers  who 
drop  out  of  the  vineyard’s  urine  club,  so  he  can  figure  out  market¬ 
ing  strategies  to  keep  their  business. 

“I  was  convinced  that  if  I  could  understand  buying  habits  and 
then  identify  patterns,  1  could  actually  predict  people’s  behavior 
and  have  proactive  marketing  campaigns,”  Wood  says.  ‘‘And  if 
we  can  proactively  market  to  those  people  —  say  to  them,  ‘Come 
up  for  lunch,  it’s  on  us’  or  ’Sample  our  newest  release  before  ev¬ 
eryone  else’  —  then  we’re  building  something  where  we  can  see 
what  the  pattern  is  for  these  people  moving  forward." 

According  to  White,  such  innovation  is  critical,  because  orga- 


business  and  requite  people  with  a  strong  grasp  of  numbers. 

Created  two  years  ago.  Thompson’s  team  is  one  of  those  new 
BI  groups.  His  staff  includes  people  with  backgrounds  in  hospital 
administration,  finance  and  healthcare.  Behind  them  are  specialists 
who  understand  Ihe  technology,  the  dau  and  the  data  warehouse 
and  who  can  buikf  the  architeaure  the  organization  needs. 

■we’re  a  rare  breed.  We  have  one  foot  on  either  side  of  the 


created,  so  the  visualization  of  data  will  continue  —  as  will  the 
shift  to  self-service  BI.” 

Helping  At-risk  Students 

Barbara  Boyd  understands  the  importance  of  getting  more  infor¬ 
mation  into  the  right  hands  more  quickly. 

Boyd  is  president  of  Learning  Circle  Education  Services,  a 


BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


school  districts  make  better  sense  of  their  data.  And  like  Wood, 
they  use  WebFocus  to  do  that. 

Working  primarily  with  the  Columbus  school  district,  its  ii8 
schools  and  50,00  students.  Learning  Circle’s  goal  is  not  only  to 
produce  reports,  but  also  to  ask  questions  that  educators  couldn’t 

Boyd  says  her  team  aims  to  do  more  than  analyze  test  results. 
The  real  innovation,  she  says,  is  using  BI  to  identify  students 
who  could  be  headed  for  trouble  based  on  a  collection  of  indica¬ 
tors  that  might  not  raise  red  flags  early  enough  when  observed 
individually. 

To  do  that.  Learning  Circle  created  an  application  that’s 
designed  to  identify  at-risk  children  by  evaluating  data  related  to 
academic  performance,  attendance  and  discipline. 

“It  took  time  for  pet^le  to  understand  how  to  use  data  and  the 
power  of  data,  and  then  it  took  getting  data  on  an  earlier  basis," 
Boyd  says.  “And  now  that  they  see  the  benefit  of  seeing  data  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  they’re  saying,  ‘I  want  to  see  this  or  pull  in  this  data  set,’ 
so  we  can  [ask],  “What  questions  do  you  want  to  answer  now?'  ’’ 

Figiting  Crime  and  Improving  Heaithcare 

In  one  unusual  application  of  BI  tools,  Swedish  police  used 
QlikView  from  Qlik  Technologies  in  Radnor,  Pa.,  to  analyze 
volumes  of  reports  to  find  a  shooter  suspected  of  multiple 
murders.  Berth  Simonsson,  an  analyst  for  the  police  department 
in  Skane,  Sweden,  says  that  such  a  project  would  normally  take 


at  least  three  people  three  months  to  complete,  but  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  able  to  do  it  in  minutes  using  the  BI  program. 

“Analysts  were  able  to  search  through  all  notifications  in  less 
than  three  minutes  to  find  clues  or  reports  that  could  be  traced 
to  the  shooter,”  Simonsson  says,  noting  that  analysts  applied  the 
same  search  process  to  the  police  department’s  event  system, 
which  logs  notes  on  every  call  authorities  receive. 

Dr.  Patrick  Frias,  director  of  outpatient  operations  for  the  car¬ 
diology  group  at  Children’s  Healthcare  of  Atlanta’s  Sibley  Heart 
Center,  started  with  a  similar  approach  when  his  organization 
adopted  QlikView  several  years  ago. 

“We  looked  at  business  intelligence  solutions  that  could  get  our 
hands  on  the  data  more  immediately,”  he  says,  explaining  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  work  with  a  data  analyst  to  examine  data  on 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  patients  the  center  treats  annually. 

Frias,  a  pediatric  cardiologist,  acknowledges  that  using  BI  tools 
to  analyze  administrative  data  is  a  good  way  to  help  the  center 
run  more  efficiently.  But  he  notes  that  the  real  value  of  BI  is  that 
it  allows  doctors  to  examine  clinical  daU  and  gather  information 

“We’re  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  kids’  history,  the  families’ 
history,  and  mine  the  data  to  find  that  [key  indicator],’’  he  says.  “It 
might  be  a  few  questions,  it  might  be  this  on  the  EKG,  or  a  family 
history  of  sudden  death,  that  points  to  that  child  at  risk."  ♦ 

Pratt  is  a  Coraputerworld  contributrrtg  writer  in  Walthom.  Mass. 
Contact  her  at  marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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On  the  Lookout  for  Rogue  IT 


Trouble 
Ticket  J 


■  N  THE  AGE  of  software  as  a 
service,  when  just  about  anyone 
in  a  company  can  spin  up  an 
enterprise  application  with  just  a 
.  credit  card  and  an  email  address. 


How  do  you  know,  in  a  ^obe-spa 
enterprise,  that  no  one  has  institute 
some  cloud-based  service  in  a  way  t 
threatens  the  company’s  intellectua 
etty?  Last  week,  luck  led  me  to  one 


has  me  thinking  that 
there  has  to  be  amor 


comprehensive  way  to 
uncover  these  thir^ 

I  have  the  authority  I 
to  sign  off  on  changes 
to  the  IT  infrastructure.  Because  I  like 
to  have  a  life  outside  of  that  activity,  I 
have  established  criteria  for  what  sorts  of 
changes  need  my  approval.  For  example, 
1  don’t  need  to  OK  a^ng  memory  or 
a  CPU  to  a  server,  but  I  don’t  want  any 
publicly  focing  Web  servers  insulled  in 
our  DMZ  without  my  knowledge.  Some 
of  the  changes  that  1  retain  oversight 
on  might  seem  trivial,  but  last  week’s 
incident  illustrated  why  they  aren’t. 

What  happened  was  that  1  received  a 


request  to  white-list  a  particular  domain 
so  that  it  wouldn’t  be  identified  as  spam. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  we  receive 
such  a  request,  we  evaluate  the  domain, 
running  it  through  some  Web-based 


the  business  justifica¬ 
tion?  The  request  was 

service  operations 
center  in  Hyderabad,  India.  The  folks 

there  tdd  us  they  were  deploying  a  new 

Web-based  tool  to  give  our  customers 
access  to  certain  knowledge-base  data 
held  on  out  internal  servers.  But  our 
IT  enterprise  applications  team  knew 
nothing  about  this  application.  In  other 
words,  we  had  stumbled  upon  the  deploy¬ 
ment  (rf  a  customer-facing  ajplication  that 
was  bypassing  our  strict  review  process. 

What  more  could  India  tell  us?  Plenty, 
and  none  of  it  gpod.  ’The  SaaS  vendor 


This  has  me  wondering  how  many  other  rogue 
enterprise  applications  have  been  implemented. 


Now  I  m  wondering  how  many  other 
rogue  enterprise  applications  have  been 
implemented.  What  to  do? 

Luckily,  all  outbound  network  traffic 
must  pass  through  our  new  Palo  Alto 
Networks  application-layer  firewalls. 

A  nice  feature  of  these  firewalls  is  that 
they  can  capture  the  destination  of  all 
network  traffic  as  well  as  the  actual 
Web  addresses  that  are  being  accessed. 
1  plan  to  filter  out  all  the  valid  applica¬ 
tions  that  we  have  approved  or  know 
are  not  risky.  Whatever  falls  out  will  be 
evaluated  in  hc^s  of  identifying  other 
rogue  SaaS  applications  being  used  in 
the  enterprise.  ♦ 

This  weeh’s  joumol  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manoger,  “Mathias  Thurman," 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathias_thurman@yahoo.com. 
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^PERKINS _ 

Social  Media  Passwords 
In  Jeopardy 


Even  if  you'd 
show  your 
Facebook 
account  to 
your  grand¬ 
mother,  an 
employer 
demanding 
your  pass¬ 
word  is 
intolerable. 


UrtNrklmis 

managing  partner 
at  Louisville.  Ky.- 
based  Leverage 
Partners,  which  helps 
organizations  invest 
well  In  IT.  Contact 
him  at  BartPerkinsa 
LeveragePartners.com. 


PASSWORDS  ARE  LIKE  POLICE  DOGS:  They  belong  to  one  person. 
But  the  sanctity  of  passwords  is  being  breached.  Some  HR  staffers 
and  recruiters  have  asked  job  candidates  for  their  passwords  to 
Facebook,  Twitter  and  other  social  media  sites.  Hirii^  managers 


have  asked  applicants  to  log  on  to  social  network¬ 
ing  sites  durii^  interviews  in  order  to  review  the 
interviewee's  online  activities.  And  some  com¬ 
panies  have  policies  that  require  employees  to  be 
Facebook  “friends"  with  their  HR  liaisons. 

Such  scrutiny  may  be  acceptable  for  job  hunters 
vvho  vvill  need  high-level  governtnent  security  clean 
ance,  but  it's  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  prh^ 
for  most  people.  Even  if  you're  comfortable  showing 
everything  in  your  Facebook  account  to  your  grand¬ 
mother,  this  type  of  intrusive  demand  is  insulting 
and  intolerable,  fob  candidates  should  6ght  back, 
and  etnployers  should  think  about  the  consequences. 

Employers  may  claim  that  reviewing  social 
media  activity  h^  them  make  the  right  choices  in 
expensive  hiring  decisions.  But  they  should  consider 
the  following  potential  ramifications: 

■  Aailturt»rmfftru*t.Fewpeoplewantto 
work  in  an  environment  that  operates  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  everyone  U  untrustworthy  and  must 
be  monitored.  George  Orwell's  1984  was  fiction,  and 
it  should  stay  that  way. 

■  Iraln  drain.  Some  people  may  be  desperate 
enough  for  a  job  to  divulge  their  passwords,  but 
most  will  not  tolerate  such  a  request.  Talented 
people  have  choices,  and  they  ml^  choose  to  work 
elsewhere  —  perhsqM  at  your  competitor. 

■  ticurltv  policy  vtolnUom.  Most  organiaa- 
tions'  security  ^icies  forbid  sharing  passwords 
for  corporate  systems.  Demanding  job  applicanU' 
social  media  passwords  sends  a  mixed  message. 
Furthermore,  it's  essentially  coercion. 

■  MaiMlhlrlntdPdilnnt.  Posted  information 
may  cause  interviewers  to  lose  their  objectivity.  The 


candidate  could  be  dating  someone  the  interviewer 
knows,  or  supporting  (or  attacking)  the  irrterview- 
er's  favorite  charity  or  political  organization.  Such 
scenarios  could  unfairly  sway  hiring  decisions. 

■  LPfal  limbo.  In  the  US.,  it's  illegal  to  ask  job 
candidates  about  their  race,  religion,  sexual  prefer¬ 
ence.  and  so  forth.  Demanding  access  to  candidates' 
social  media  accounts  may  not  technically  violate 
this  prohibition,  but  it  certainly  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  law  because  those  details  can  often  be  inferred 
from  posts  and  pictures. 

Privacy  experts  are  becoming  concerned  about 
this  abuse  of  social  media.  Maryland  recently 
prohibited  employers  from  requesting  access  to  the 
social  media  accounts  of  job  applicanU  and  current 
employees.  California  and  Michigan  are  close 
behind.  Congress  is  also  considering  bills  banning 
the  practice  nationally.  Stay  tuned. 

What's  mote.  Facebook  has  threatened  legal 
action  against  employers  that  ask  for  passwords. 
Section  4.8  of  the  Facebook  Sutement  of  Righu  and 
Responsibilities  states  that  “you  will  not  share  your 
password. ...  let  anyone  else  access  your  account, 
or ...  jeopardize  the  security  of  your  account."  If 
Facebook  enforces  this  policy  aggressively,  employ¬ 
ers  may  discover  that  many  people  would  ratbn 
change  jobs  than  lose  their  Facebook  accounU. 

Publidy  availaUe  infmnution  about  job  candi¬ 
dates  is  fair  game.  But  responsible  organizations 
will  not  condone  interviewing  techniques  that 
violate  a  person's  tight  to  privacy.  They  should 
update  their  corporate  security  policies  and  he 
prepared  to  enfbrce  appropriate  sanctions.  Don't  let 
your  organization  become  the  first  court  case.  ♦ 
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MARKETPLACE 


dtSearcK 


The  Smart  Choke  for  Text  Retriev 


Instantly  Search 
Terabytes  of  Text 

•  25+  fielded  and  full-text  search  types 

•  dtSearch's  own  document  filters  support  "Office," 

PDF,  HTML,  XML,  ZIP,  emails  (with  nested  attachments), 
and  many  other  file  types 

•  Supports  databases  as  well  as  static  and  dynamic  websites 

•  Highlights  hits  in  all  of  the  above 

•  APIs  for  .NET,  Java,  C++,  SQL,  etc. 

•  64-bit  and  32-bit;  Win  and  Linux 

Ask  about  fully-functional  evaluations 
www.dtSearch.com  i-800-rr-nNDS 


■  "lightning  fast"  ■ 

If  Redmond  Magazine  R 

mmmimm  ma— ptm 

covers  all  data  sources"  S 

V  eWeek  , 

r  "results  in  less  than  a  second"  b 
^  InfoWorld 

r  ik. 

■  hundreds  more  reviews  * 

H  and  developer  case  studies  T 

■  atwww.dtsearch.com  jf 


dtSearch  products: 

C  Desktop  with  Spider 
Network  with  Spider 
^  Publish  (portable  media) 

^  Web  with  Spider 
^  Engine  for  Win  &. NET 
Engine  for  Linux 

^  Document  filters  also  available 
for  separate  licensing 


Q:  Want  to  reach  165,000  readers? 
A;  Place  your  ad  here 


For  more  Information  contact: 

Enku  Gubale 
508.766.5487 
egubaie@ldgenterprise.com 


Career 

Watch 


Rob  McGovern 


The  CFO  of  lohfox 
explains  yvny  job 
seekers  should 

avoid  cliches  on 
their  r^sum^. 


«kM  m  tom*  of  thi  cllchM  t*rmt  tint  ir*  owniMd  on 

rituni4t7  Here  are  foue  "responsible  for"  (as  in  "responsible  for 
managing  X"):  "(Jeditated  professional"  (as  in  "dedicated  profes¬ 
sional  looking  for  a  challenging  new  position");  "team  player"  (as 
in  "I’m  a  team  player  ready  to  deyote  myself  to  a  new  position"); 


IT  Pros  Looking 
For  the  Best  JoDg 
Not  Just  Any  Job 


That  was  the  Na  1  career  concern  in  2009.  when  24.7%  of  the  respondents  to  Dice  s 
salary  survey  said  It  was  the  thing  that  preoccupied  them  the  most.  By  20U.  that  wor¬ 
ry  had  dropped  to  Na  3.  according  to  the  2012  edition  of  the  suryey.  For  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  the  top  concern  is  finding  an  appropriate  new  position  for  one's  skill  set. 


ganized  are  task-oaseo  oescriptions.  uynamic. 

"driye."  "achieve."  "contribute"  and  "accomplish"  produce  more 
results-oriented  descriptions.  The  goal  is  to  come  across  as  less 
of  a  doer  and  as  more  of  an  achiever. 

Generic  words  and  content  will  be  overlooked  because  they  couk) 
apply  to  anyone.  Specific  achievements,  measurable  success,  and 
honors  and  awards  make  you  unique.  You  need  to  come  across  as 
passionate  about  work,  vour  rdsumd  needs  to  be  high-energy. 

Likewise,  terms  like  "dedicated  professional."  "team  player" 
and  "entrepreneurial"  say  nothing  about  who  you  actually  are.  To 
get  noticed,  your  rdsumd  must  communicate  your  contributions 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 

Place 

your  Labor 
•  Certification 

Ads  here! 

Are  you 
frequently 

placing  legal  or  immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together  a 
cost-effective  program 
that  will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 

Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 

iTjcareers 


^NTONiLMAY 


The  Caveman  in  the 
Executive  Suite 


My  thinking 
on  executive 
identity  has 
meandered 
as  far  back  as 
our  hunter- 
gatherer 
forebears. 


author  of  The  New  Know: 

Innovation  Powered  by 
Analytics  and  executive 
director  of  the  IT 
Leadership  Academy 
at  Florida  State  College 
in  Jacksonville.  You 
can  contact  him  at 
tharntonamay@aol.com 


’VE  BEEN  THINKING  A  LOT  about  executive  identity,  and  that’s  what  came 
to  mind  when  I  read  David  Weinberger’s  online  bio  page.  The  always 
amusing  and  very  smart  author  of  Too  Big  to  Know:  Rethinking  Knowledge 
Now  That  the  Facts  Aren’t  the  Facts,  Experts  Are  Everywhere,  and  the 


Smartest  Person  in  the  Room  Is  the  Room  has  more 
than  one  take  on  who  he  is.  Two  are  from  his  left 
brain  (one  is  full  of  hype,  and  the  other  is  “rela¬ 
tively  hype-free,”  he  says),  and  a  third  take  comes 
from  his  right  brain  (this  one  isn’t  completely 
nonlinguistic,  he  notes,  because  we  have  yet  to 
develop  “tactile  and  aromatic  plugins”). 

What  really  resonated  for  me,  though,  was  his 
“no  brain"  self-characterization:  “Him  write  good. 
Him  help  companies  do  stuff.  Him  smell  OK." 

That’s  because  my  thinking  on  executive  iden¬ 
tity  has  meandered  as  far  back  as  our  hunter-gath¬ 
erer  forebears.  (I’m  a  futurist,  but  deeply  steeped 
in  the  past.)  In  Thoughtful  Foragers:  A  Study  of 
Prehistoric  Decision  Making,  Steven  J.  Mithen 
shows  us  not  only  how  clever  paleoaichaeologists 
are  when  “interviewing”  long-dead  decision¬ 
makers.  He  also  demonstrates  how  position  in  the 
prehistoric  workplace  hierarchy  was  a  function  of 
prowess  in  the  primary  value-producing  activities 
of  the  era  (food-gathering).  Stone  Age  executives 
were  chosen  entirely  on  merit. 

For  much  of  human  history,  that  wasn’t  the 
case.  Nearly  zero  flexibility  and  extremely  limited 
progress  were  the  hallmarks  of  century  after 
century.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  during  other 
epochs,  identity  (position  in  society)  was  a  func¬ 
tion  of  blood  —  you  were  born  either  a  noble  or  a 
peasant  —  and  what  you  did  was  a  function  of  tra¬ 
dition.  In  feudal  societies,  there  was  (outside  the 
occasional  fairy  tale)  very  limited  social  mobility. 

In  fact,  because  one’s  identity  was  so  closely 
tied  to  one’s  immutable  social  role,  the  Middle 


Ages  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  family  names  used 
today  in  the  Western  world.  Villagers  would  refer 
to  others  by  their  occupation,  which  is  how  we  got 
all  those  Hoopers,  Coopers  and  Smiths. 

Of  course,  all  of  that  changed  in  the  modern  era, 
as  merit  came  to  be  the  most  important  element 
in  sorting  out  who  would  lead  and  who  would 
follow.  Right?  Well,  yes,  to  a  point.  But  in  Mad 
Men’s  1960s,  important  parts  of  executive  identity 
appear  to  have  been  based  on  elements  outside  of 
one’s  control:  gender,  age,  race,  health  and  physical 
stature.  (We’d  all  like  to  say  we’re  entirely  beyond 
this,  but  we  do  consistently  give  the  job  of  U.S. 
president  to  the  taller  candidate.) 

In  any  event,  we’ve  made  progress,  thanks  to 
legislation,  enlightened  self-interest  and  a  hyper- 
competitive  global  marketplace.  Merit  counts 
for  much  more  than  it  did  at  any  time  since  we 
hunted  together  in  clans  —  and  executive  identity 
has  returned  to  its  prehistoric  roots. 

Position  in  the  workplace  hierarchy  of  opti¬ 
mally  managed  enterprises  has  returned  to  being 
a  function  of  prowess  in  the  primary  value-pro¬ 
ducing  activity  of  the  era.  Today,  that  isn’t  food¬ 
gathering;  it’s  the  conversion  of  ideas  into  cash. 
The  way  to  do  that  in  the  21st  century  is  to  master 
information  use  —  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  tools,  processes  and  purposes  associated  with 
data,  information,  content  and  knowledge. 

In  the  "no  brain”  vernacular  of  David  Wein¬ 
berger,  executive  identity  can  be  described  as: 
“Him  got  good  data.  Him  do  smart  analytics.  Him 
take  action  and  make  money.”  ♦ 
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